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HERMIT 


MARS 


If anyone ever found that much water tened. Even as he talked, he had heard 
on Mars they’d stake out a claim and that first weird note from up the canal, 


make a fortune.” a sound that he had heard many times 

“Did you ever know anyone who tried before, the far-away rumble of running 
to go down there, Charley?” asked Kent, hoofs, the grating clash of stonelike body 



tell of some who tried. And they never Eaters are migrating.” 






he rash foolhardiness involved in a and flight took them straight into the 
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their speed, slowed to a walk. 

Kent looked back. Above him, on 
the level of the canal floor, he saw a 
fighting mass of Eaters, indescribable 

line, as the jjfeat silica-armored beasts 
fought against plunging into Mad-Man’s. 
Those in front were rearing, shoving, 
striking savagely, battling against being 
shoved over the edge as those behind 
plowed into them. Some of them had 
toppled onto the slope, were sliding and 

Others were doggedly crawling back up 

The three below watched the struggle 
above them. 

“Even them cussed Eaters are afraid 
to go into Mad-Man’s,” said Charley. 

THEY WERE surrounded by Ghosts. 

ing, appearing and disappearing. In the 
blue shadows of the sunken world they 
seemed like wind-blown flames that 
rocked back and forth, flickering, glim¬ 
mering, guttering. Assuming all kinds 
of forms, forms beautiful in their intri¬ 
cacy of design, forms angularly flat and 
ugly, gruesome and obscene and terrible. 

sense of watching—-of ghostly eyes 
watching and waiting—of hidden laugh¬ 
ter and ghoulish design. 

“Damn them,” said Kent. He stubbed 
his toe and stumbled, righted himself. 

“Damn them,” he said again. 

The air had become denser, with little 
ozone now. Half an hour before they 
had shut off their oxygen supply and 
snapped open the visors of their helmets. 
Still thin, pitiful thin by Earthly stand¬ 
ards, the air was breathable and they 
needed to save what little oxygen might 
remain within their tanks. 

Ann stumbled and fell against Kent. 
He steadied her until she regained her 
feet. He saw her shiver. 

“If they only wouldn’t watch us,” she 
whispered to him. “They’ll drive me 


mad. Watching us—no indication of 
friendliness or unfriendliness, no emo- 
tion at all. Just watching. If only they 
would go away—do something even!" 
Her whisper broke on a hysterical note. 

to say ? He felt a savage wave of anger 
at the Ghosts. If a man could only do 
something about them. You could 
shoot and kill the Eaters and the 
Hounds. But guns and hands meant 
nothing to these ghostly forms, these 

Charley, plodding ahead down the 
slope, suddenly stopped. 

“There’s something just ahead,” he 

Kent moved up beside him and held 
his rifle ready. They stared into the 
blue shadows. “What did it look like?” 
Kent asked. 

“Can’t say, lad,” Charley told him. 
“Just got a glimpse of it.” 

They waited. A rock loosened below 
them and they could hear it clatter down 

"Funny lookin’ jigger,” Charley said. 
Something was coming up the slope 
toward them, something that made a 
slithering sound as it came, and to their 

the*back C of *Kenft» neck. 

The thing emerged from the gloom 
ahead and froze the three with horror 
as it came. A thing that was infinitely 

monster that had ever crawled through 

Earth, a thing that seem to personify 
all the hate and evil that had ever, 
through long milleniums, lived and 
found its being on the aged planet Mars. 
A grisly death-head leered at them and 
drooling jaws opened, displaying fangs 
that dripped with loathsomeness. 

Kent brought his rifle up as Ann’s 
shriek rang in his ears, but Charley 
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tell it and make it a little better. And 
someone else will make it better yet. AH 
we can do, Charley, is to give rise to 
another, an even greater, Harry, the 

Ann, sitting beside her father, smiled 
at them. “Just a couple of myth-mak- 

Charley studied the terrain beneath 
them, combed his beard. “You know/' 
he said, “I still think that bird back there 
was off his nut. He’ll try makin’ him¬ 
self into a Ghost—and just be an ordi¬ 


nary Earth kind of ghost. The kind that 

A Ghost suddenly materialized, shim- 

And for the first time known to man, 
perhaps for the first time in all history, 
the Ghost spoke, spoke with a voice they 
all recognized, the voice of the man back 
in Mad-Man’s, that voice with its old 
mockery. 

“So you think so, do you?” said the 


“SENSITIVE INSTRUMENT” 








HIHtn THE fUTURE DIES 

The Green Globes came—and man had to go for lack of a weapon , 
for lack of time! But—the time machine was a weapon irresistible! 

Bu nat Schachner 
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Thousands were crushed in stampedes; 
overburdened ships and aircraft went 
down without a trace. Famine swept 
away its thousands; typhus and cholera 
took more. 

Then even Asia was no longer safe, 

to Africa, to far-off Australia. And al¬ 
ways, at inexorable ten-week intervals, 
the existing bubbles split into new 
swarms that expanded outward in an 
ever-widening circle, and blasted every¬ 
thing out of their path. 

The general staff gave up its futile 
bombardments. If Earth was to be 
saved, it must find its salvation in the 
laboratories. Hundreds of thousands of 


feverishly, desperately on the problem. 



spectroscopes. We can’t lay our hands 
on a sample to analyze or test it. And 
I’d say only a full, efficient use of sub¬ 
atomic power could touch it.” 

“That’s our problem, then,” retorted 
Raymond Trent, looking up from the 
cyclotron he was manipulating. “We’ve 
already made a start along the path. 



said impatiently. “But it takes time. 
Rome w f asn’t built in a day, nor did any 
great scientific discovery, immediately 
practicable, come fully perfected out of 
the laboratories—all fiction to the con¬ 


trary. We have only the vaguest idea 
of the principles involved. Patient ex¬ 
perimentation is required, long months 
and years of mathematical calculations, 
tentative blueprints, testings, scrappings, 
new blueprints, new experiments. Good 
Lord, man! I’d say fifty years is not 
too much.” 

“Fifty years?” Ray Trent echoed. 
His blue eyes squinted. “Might as w'eli 
ask for eternity.” He strode to the 
newscaster, flipped it open. The Inter¬ 
national Broadcasting Co. announcer 
swam into view'. His hand trembled as 
he read the latest flash. 

“Leningrad,” he was shouting, all 
suavity forgotten, “has just radioed. 
Moscow is destroyed and covered by 

Russia is a smoking ruin. The Soviets 
announce they are moving the seat of 
their government to Irkutsk, on Lake 
Baikal. From Cairo comes a report—” 

RAY flicked him off. He was still 
young, slightly under thirty. His face 
w'as twisted into a hard grimace; his 
eyes burned. He was a good physicist, 
but from college days his imaginative 
mind had preferred to play around with 
the larger philosophic conceptions of his 

pendent income at his disposal, left to 
him by a thoughtful father who had 
made his pile in manufacturing motors, 
he had immersed himself in a combina- 



geometrically progressive spread. Ray 
Trent joined up by choice with Godfrey 

versity. Talcott had a reputation as an 
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clenched his veined fists. “God!” he 
choked. “If only they hadn’t come for 
another fifty years. We wouldn’t have 
to worry about time machines then. We 
are on the direct path. Subatomic power 
is there. It’s only a matter of time; of 
normal, patient experimentation. Fifty 

stant in eternity—yet more than eternity 

Ray Trent had been sitting, his head 
in his hands. Now he got up excitedly. 
“Look, Talcott,” he said. “You gave 

coast and get a picked group—not over 
a dozen men and women. Suppose, in 
the ten weeks left us, you and they will 
burrow deep under the ice here, into the 

tory. Down there, sealed in from heat 
and cold, they can live, marry, rear chil¬ 
dren, concentrate every energy on a sin¬ 
gle problem—the completion of my time 

“And suppose it never succeeds?” 

Trent shrugged. “Then they’ll have 
to plug away at the original prohlem of 
atomic power. That will take nearer a 
hundred years under the cramped and 
restricted surroundings. Perhaps their 
children’s children will find the answers. 

to reconquer the earth.” 

Talcott looked doubtful. “It’s a 
dreary gamble. However, I’ll get them 
together at once. There’s a base at Lit¬ 
tle America I can contact on our trans¬ 
mitter. Endersby is down there. He’s 
a good man. I’ll have him pick the 
dozen and fly up here with food and 

Endersby, at the other end, was 
equally doubtful; but finally agreed to 
take the chance. There was nothing else 
for them to do. 

The dozen came up in a dozen sepa¬ 
rate planes, laden to the struts with hur¬ 


riedly assembled stores, taken secretly 
from the general supply. Picked men 
and women, young in years but old as 
time in spirit. In their eyes lurked the 
horrors they had seen; on their faces 
was set an ineradicable stamp. 

swiftly, under Talcott’s direction. But 

only hope. With that they could tap 
any age, any vast knowledge! As for 
the straight problem of atomic power— 
supposing they succeeded? Fifty to a 
hundred years of circumscribed living 
within the bowels of the earth, where 
they would never see the sun again, or 
hear the dawn wind through the trees, 
or watch the mountains light up with 
supernal glory. A century of molelike 
drudgery, so that perhaps their children, 
or their children’s children, might re¬ 
conquer a blasted, useless earth. And 
how did they know that the invaders, 
once firmly established, might not also 
evolve new and superior weapons to bat¬ 
ter down those they expected to invent ? 

They held a conference by themselves 
finally. Trent and Talcott were not per¬ 
mitted to attend. Then Endersby, as 

“We’ve talked it over,” he said. “We 
don’t intend to go through with it. 
We’d rather die right here and now 
than eke out such an existence under¬ 
ground as you’ve outlined.” 

Talcott stared incredulously at their 
grim, set faces. “But you can’t do that,” 
he cried. “The race of man will die 
with us.” 

“Let it die then,” Endersby said 
grimly. “There isn’t any hope for us, 
anyway. Unless”—his eyes turned on 
. Ray—“you can make that time machine 
of yours work.” 

“O. K., then,” Trent agreed. “I’ll 
make a bargain. You go ahead with the 
underground shelter and I’ll concentrate 
exclusively on the machine. If by the 
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despair clamped upon their hearts; ev¬ 
ery time he grinned as something clicked 
in the slowly growing mechanism, their 
faces lightened and similar smiles 
twisted their lips. 



ine, not the underground, 
all their thoughts, all their 
Talcott swore at them 


n and haggard, had just 
rom the tremendous hole they 
The others were deep below, 





whelmed. 


their apparatus al¬ 


lied. The last des- 





- Then suddenly, only two days before radiated from a central spoke. Dynon 

the alien bubbles were due to spawn batteries, supercharged, furnished the 

again, he straightened his wearied shoul- power. Surmounting each bar were oc- 

ders with a tremendous whoop. Tal- tahedral crystals of synthetic malachine. 
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flashing with green fires, and sensitive to 
the lightest magnetic whisper. A huge 

the arm of the chair. 

Endersby, black-haired, tense, growled 
skeptically. “So you expect to go into 
the future with that contraption, Trent?” 

self began to have uneasy doubts. “I 
hope to,” he corrected. “If not—” He 
shrugged. 

Ray glanced quickly at his timepiece. 
Precious seconds were passing. He 
spoke rapidly. “It’s almost noon. To- 

spawn again. When that happens, what 

away.” He took a deep breath. “I'll 
either be back before then with an effec¬ 


tive weapon taken out of the future, or 

failure,” Endersby broke in harshly. 

“Exactly,” Ray agreed. “That means 
you’ll have to be prepared for every 

your sealed-in cavern. Let Talcott and 

eleven thirty tomorrow morning. If I 
don’t show up by then it shouldn’t take 
more than twenty minutes for them to 
lower swiftly to the hide-out, place the 
sealing cap into position, and explode 
the prepared charges that will block the 



gay. “Don't high-hat me out of your 
superior age and wisdom.” 

Ray had turned on the powerful mag¬ 
netic warps. The malachine crystals 
dazzled with intense green-blue flame. 


The magnetons hummed like the dron- 



a curious shimmering through which the 
rear of the station vaguely showed. The 
shimmering grew more rapid. Only the 
faintest outlines were visible, a ghostly 
fantasy of man and cage. Then that 
died, and the dozen were staring wide- 

his timecraft had disappeared. 

in a half-hysterical voice. “He’s gone 
into the future—the first man in the his¬ 
tory of the world.” 

“And the last—I’m afraid,” Talcott 
said tightly. He was finding difficulty 
in controlling his voice. He had loved 
the younger man. 

Endersby said: “I owe him more than 
an apology. Let’s hope he comes back. 

instructions. If the impossible happens 

pared. If he doesn’t return, we’ll have 
to be prepared just the same.” 

TEN of the dozen went below. Two 
miles down, under rock that was the 
backbone of the earth, in an artificial 
cavern about an acre in area and fifty 
feet high, artificially lighted, ventilated 
and watered. Soil for planting, a dozen 

foods for perhaps half a century. Small- 
enough quarters in which to live, a dozen 
human beings, with love, marriage, off- 

driving thought through the years—the 
discovery of^a weapon to blast the mys- 

the planet, and the repossession of a 
Pale but determined, they went to 
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ig traveler. One fu 






eyes ached and bleared, hoping w 

thatRay Trent would never come back, 
that his pioneer craft had crashed some¬ 
where in the frightening reaches of space 


Yet they sa 
while the min 


ig of this to each 

; it was the late 

long, slow arc across the heavens, 
irting the ice horizon in a vast oval, 

A blustering storm was gathering 

imer that the milder weather was 
er. Soon it would descend in howl- 
y blasts of snow, obscuring the heav- 

r mountainous drifts. 

That would not matter any more. 
r ithin a few 


glowing bubbles to take over the last 
poor section of a stricken planet. 

ble wraiths—the two men watched and 
waited, not daring even to thrust a side¬ 
long glance at each other. They did not 
wish to read on another face the aching 

Ray Trent would never come back! He 
was dead, smashed in some far-off reach 
of time and space. It was senseless 
waiting. Down below there was much 
to do; things forgotten; things to be 
guarded against when the things came. 
Yet they .. 


rering ball of misty fire, 
.tral space on which they 
is bare—bare of cage or 

up from below. Since 

Suppose the terrible bubbles came 
a trifle ahead of schedule. They’d be 

time to seal the cavern and explode the 
prepared charges. 




t did n 




dersby gro^ 
phone: “We wait until eleven thirty.” 

At eleven thirty the calls became more 
urgent, threatening even in their fear. 
They’d have to seal themselves in if 
Endersby and Talcott didn’t come down 
in a hurry. The future of all mankind 
depended on them. Strangely enough, 
in the actual face of destruction, they 
had reconsidered, wanted to live. 

“Ten minutes more,” snapped En¬ 
dersby. “We’ve got to give Trent a 
break.” Talcott still said nothing; he 
seemed carved out of rock. 

The storm burst with a thundering 
howl. Outside, the world was a swirl¬ 
ing mass of gray, thick flakes, torn into 
shreds by a wind of hurricane violence. 
Winter had set in—the last winter the 
world would see. 

At eleven forty the receiver crackled 
with urgency. Endersby sighed, got up 
reluctantly. He averted his face. 
“Come on, Talcott, there’s no more use.” 

But the scientist was staring at a little 
whirling ball of mist that had material- 

in a thin, cracked voice. “Look at that \* 

Endersby stared. “It’s the storm out¬ 
side,” he said. “The sudden drop itf 
temperature condensed some moisture, 
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To those planning on coming to the 
New York World’s Fair during the first 

outside of Astounding itself, but of in¬ 
terest^ Astounding’s readers. There 

July 2nd which will be attended, in all 
probability, by a number of authors, 
artists, and, it is hoped, there will be 
some original art.work which will be 
auctioned- to support the convention. 
Those interested in details can get the 
facts from James V. Taurasi, 137-07 
Thirty-second Avenue, Flushing, New 
York. 


Next month. Astounding introdu 




Lester del Rey is one—and he’ll be 



The results this month brought one 
point of particular interest: “Catalyst 
Poison” and “Rope Trick,” the two hu- 

actly n'eck-and-neck, point-for-point, in 
third place. It’s the first third-place tie, 

But the ranking otherwise went as fol- 

1. Cosmic Engineers, Clifford D. 
Simak. 

2. One Against the Legion, Jack Wil¬ 
liamson. 

{ Catalyst Poison, Malcolm Jame- 
son. 

Rope Trick, Eando Binder. 


4. Worlds Don’t Care, Nat Schachner. 
annoyed comments, in fact—at the lack 

serials, and the fact that, for some time, 
I’ve been contemplating leaving it out. 
A good researcher runs a blank test now 
and then just to check up on whether 

The blank test has been run—the 
reader reaction determined, and— 
Gentlemen, there are two articles this 
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m moiions 

They were a happy, simple people. Stupid, of course 
—only they did calculus and used atomic weapons! 


By Harl Vincent 


G RAYSON ran his fingers shakily 
through thinning, gray hair. 
Gray fingers of mist reached 
upward, curling slowly, sliding re¬ 
luctantly over the blank port window. 
The scream of the savagely overdriven 
radite engine rocked the metal bubble 
jerkily downward. “No solid,” he 

“But there is somewhere,” Matthews 
snapped savagely. “It’$ waiting down 

Grayson picked up the communicator, 
keeping his eyes fixed out and down. 
“No solid,” he repeated, “and no read¬ 
ing on the sonic altimeter. The gravitic 
says we’re five miles below the surface— 
theoretically.” 

He pressed the communicator signal, 
waited a moment, and called: “Bearing 
temperatures ?” 

“It’s smoking. It would ha’ blown 
up ten minutes ago if the engineers dat 

nin’ eighty percent overload, and the— 
Hey, wait—” 

“The repulsion’s going,” said Mat¬ 
thews flatly. “We’ll find that damn solid 
now all right.” 

“Stop!” Grayson screamed suddenly. 
“Sol—” 

The keening scream of the overloaded 
radite engine lurched up the scale and 
exploded into a ripping grind. Spatter¬ 
ing bits of metal hailed against bulkheads 

tured air storage tank coincided with the 


The bottom dropped out as the last 

Matthews moved with the automatic 
reaction-speed of years of piloting. The 
lower steering rockets blasted a long 
howl of searing flame, for seconds the 
unwieldy ship jittered, swooped and bal- 
anced on the instability of roaring gas— 
‘hen relapsed with a squashy thud on 
land suddenly clearly seen. Two hun- 

wavering blanket of mist. 

“We join the procession,” said Mat¬ 
thews bitterly. “We can’t lift from 
without those radite engines—and t 



there. It’s safe enough—if you have a 


“But the ionosphere is so thick here,” 
Grayson mourned, running shaking 


■>!?, 
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is safe! We go home—Theresa, my lit- 
“You’re Signor Polio?’ asked Gray- 

The little man pulled himself upright 
with a sudden, curious dignity. “Si, 
signor—I am Polto, the first man of 
Earth to land alive on Venus. The only 



Matthews looked at the natives. Some 
women had come; blocky, hunched fe¬ 
males with the same blankly friendly, 
moronic eyes. They stared in the same 

“My little Theresa” and “Only man to 

Grayson was speaking, shaking his 

join you, rather than to take you back 
to Earth. The ship isn’t much dam¬ 
aged—but the engines are hopelessly 
ruined. The hull without power is as 
useless as a broken ship. What hap- 

Polto shrugged. “We had to lower 
on rockets—very slowly. That is fatal. 
Rocketships must never go slowly. We 
thought we would make it, because we 
carried more^ energy in our fuel—we 



dropped perhaps five hundred feet, and 
bcause the ship was very lightly built, 
it crumpled gently. We were not all 

A wild scream flared out of the drip¬ 
ping jungle growth. There was a direc¬ 
tionless quality to it that was terrifying. 
It came from one direction and all di¬ 
rections ; something was happening back 

the lazily eddying blanket of fog. The 
natives suddenly danced to their feet, 
and stared toward the dense, swampy 
growth. An odor of rotting vegetation 
and silence filled the air. 

Another throaty scream shot out of 


nowhere, then a chorus of shrieks and 
a vast animal roar of hate and pain. And, 

roaring bellow of anger was cut off as 
though by a suddenly dropped sound¬ 
proof wall. 

The natives were suddenly grinning, 
moving in an eddying whorl toward the 
jungle growth. Every face was livened 
with a keen and evident anticipation. 
Even Polto seemed to feel a keen antici¬ 
pation. “Xyll!” he grunted. “They 
found xyll. Good. They will like and 

iuck em There°will f be a°feast7’ llght ^ 
The natives were eddying back, and a 
terrific crashing of underbrush and 
chanting accompanied their return. A 
score of them were tugging at each of 
three ropes, and presently they dragged 
the thing into the swampy clearing. The 

interest, and Grayson and Matthews 
Stared with equal fascination. It was an 


blocky h kgs S and C a hugl^knobbS taik 
Rows of spikes like gigantic porcupine 
quills protruded from its neck and head, 
and huge dinner-plate eyes covered the 

trol cabin above an immense scoop¬ 
shaped mouth. 

“There will be a feast,” repeated 
Polto. “A very great feast. Xyll is 

Throg had drifted back and stood 

again, please?” he suggested with a 
toothy, friendly grin. 

“Roar?” said Matthews, bewildered. 

Polto was suddenly laughing uproari¬ 
ously. Tears streamed down the seamed, 
weather-beaten cheeks and tangled in the 
unkempt beard. “Roar! Si, roar, my 
friends. Throg, he has the idea! You 
landed with the rockets for a moment- 
just a moment—but it was a mighty 
roar. So the xyll roars back and forth 
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gesture was that twirling finger at the 
forehead and a shrugging “You’re nuts!’’ 
One thing morons were extremely clever 
at, as Throg had shown: mimicry. That 

shoulders of the hairy natives, had been 
pure Latin, a gesture so wholly, typically 
familiar it had been unquestionable per¬ 
fection of mimicry. Equally, that twirl- 
. ing finger had been mimicry. 

‘‘Polto,” Grayson asked suddenly, 

was this, accompanied by ‘You’re nuts!’ 
What did he mean?” 

Polto grimaced, shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders wdth a little gesture that seemed 
rather an imitation of Throg’s than the 
original of Throg’s mimicry. “You’ll 


a lever and ingenious fulcrum. They do 
things with mechanical things—stones 
and trees and sticks of wood—that even 
I would not think of. Tomorrow—they 

crystal sticks?” 

“Those slender sticks with crystals 
embedded as saw teeth?” Grayson ques- 


seen. But you will—and you'will ask 
me if they know anything.” 

“What are the crystal sticks then?” 
asked Grayson, watching Polto nar- 

natives, apparently with a native wife— 
Matthews’ voice echoed sharply. 
“Hey, let go, Throg! You don’t want— 
Ouch!” 

Nelson close behind. Throg bad yanked 
pad and pencil from Matthews with a 
friendly, broad-toothed grin. “Throg 

Matthews yielded, nursing a wrist 
bruised by enormously strong fingers. 
Grayson joined him, Polto and Nelson 
close behind, and said: “He won’t hurt 


ver his shoulder. Matthews moved 
neasily, then finally relaxed in resigna- 

“Polto,” Grayson asked suddenly, “do 
bey have any written language or un¬ 


brought us over, but when we started 

hours of continuous run. Not more than 
ten miles an hour for one hundred and 
fifty miles—fifteen hours of steady pull. 
They didn’t stand up. The port radite 
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engine simply failed, and with the other 
one then under a 180-percent capacity 
load— 

“And to complete the picture, the 
rotor shaft stabbed a hole in the butt 
of the port main rocket tube. I was 
trying to figure a patch. We might 
get out to space and signal help if we 



the Earthman jerked away uneasily. The 

Matthews looked at the page Throg 
had been working on and stared. “Hey. 
Hey, Grayson, look.” 

GRAYSON looked. On one page 
was the rough sketch Matthews had 
done. On the other was Throg’s effort. 
The lines were jerky and wavered like a 
child’s work; the powerful native didn’t 
have the delicate neuro-muscular co¬ 
ordination of a Terrestrian. But the 
drawing was recognizable—or almost. 

section'of’V radite^ng^eT" Where—” 
Hastily Grayson turned through the 
other pages of the notebook to find the 
original Throg had copied. There was 

“They do those things.” Polto 
shrugged. “They’re nuts.” 

Grayson looked at the sketch more 
closely. “Matthews,” he whispered 

That’s in a new aspect to the rotor there 
. . . and ... by all that’s holy, that’s 

have—because it’s better!” 

Throg grunted suddenly and snatched 
the book. Crude lines built a square box 
about part of the engine, then he turned 
a page and sketched rapidly. Below the 
sketch he marked in scrawled, shaky 
symbols a mathematical expression of 
some kind. With a self-satisfied grunt he 
returned it to Grayson. Grayson stared 
bewilderedly at the sketch. Softly he 
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heard Polto’s “They’re nuts,” and heard 
him wander off toward the xyll. Nelson 
was wandering off, too. 

Grayson felt his mind was wander- 

version of the radite engine, with yet 
another difference. The mathematical 
symbols below didn’t make sense at all, 
because he’d never seen any like them. 
He stared at them in puzzlement, be- 

didn’t do mathematics. 

Throg grabbed the pencil and pad, 
and sketched some more. When he re¬ 
turned it, Grayson stared again. There 
was another line of crude mathematical 
symbols, only this time the symbols 
made sense because they were familiar. 
But the equation wasn’t. He thought 
a long time, changing, rearranging, re¬ 
ducing, before he understood. Then 
he looked at the radite engine sketch. 

“Matt, they may be nuts, or I may 
be nuts, but that thing isn’t. You see 
that coil ? Look at this expression here. 
It’s a wholly new development from the 
gravity line repul ser theory, and it shows 

With that modification, we could run 
one radite engine at half speed and get 
all the effect we wanted, once we’d built 
up the field, and we’d build up a lot 
faster.” 

Matthews stared. “But we haven’t 
got one engine—or part of one—and I 
can’t pilot the ship with only one tube 
in action, either. That’s worth another 
fortune to you if you can get back to 
Earth—but not a damn thing here.” 

Regretfully, Grayson recognized the 
truth of it. Throg’s friendly, self-satis- 

that ^curiously matched Grayson’s feel- 



These natives were not human; perhaps 
perhaps they could inherit buried tech- 
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nicai knowledge, the knowledge that, 
ages before, perhaps, their ancestors had 
developed and forgotten somehow, in 
between. It might be that only when 
two halves of the necessary information 
came together in some scattered genes of 
inheritance did that inherited memory 

Somewhere there, in the more trop¬ 
ical parts of Venus perhaps, there might 
be mighty ruined cities, relics of a vast, 
forgotten civilization. Grayson stared 
southward, toward the slightly more bril- 

“GRAYr 

Grayson started out of his reverie as 
Matthews snapped his name. ‘‘Eh?’ 

“Listen! Do you hear what I hear?” 

Grayson cocked his ears. There was a 

falling of flutelike notes that he could 

Earth or Mars—nor anywhere in the 
Solar System. With a start, he saw that 
the natives were all prostrated. Nelson, 
stolid old Nelson even, seemed to be 
startled into immobility. 

Throg, alone of all the morons, was 
on his feet. “Comes Queen,” he in- 

“You speak English?” Grayson asked, 

Only gutturals answered him. There 
was no sense to it at all. 

Polto came over from where he had 
been crouching. “Theresa,” he croaked. 

“What in—” Grayson commenced, 
then checked himself. It was no time 
to lose his temper. Nelson was standing 

xyll. 

The wailing notes rose and fell 
weirdly. A procession was on its way. 
The natives, face down in the soggy 
marshland, did not move. Nelson 
walked over to where Grayson and Mat¬ 
thews was standing. The air of the 



Giant natives appeared, hairy of chest 
and with rippling muscles, but with the 
same vacant eyes the first had exhibited. 
The wail of the instruments they car¬ 
ried was like a dirge; it rose and fell in 

nothing before heard by any of the 
Earthmen. In the midst of the pro¬ 
cession was a sedan chair, or what might 
be likened to one, had it been on Earth. 
Four natives had the thing in their 
hands, carrying its seemingly precious 
occupant. 

Theresa! Queen of the planet Venus. 
Grayson wondered what she would be. 
Some half-breed daughter of Polto— 
They were about to see her. 

The palanquin, or whatever it might 
be called, was set down with great 
ceremony by its bearers. A tall, sinuous 
brunette stepped out. Grayson distinctly 
heard Matthews gasp. She was beauti¬ 
ful, this self-styled queen of a race of 
morons. She was only a young girl, 
but unquestionably of purely Earth par- 

“Down!” the girl snapped. “Before 
Theresa all prostrate.” 

But Matthews did not go to his knees 
before her at that. He only gazed at 
her raptly—like a sick calf, Grayson 
thought. 

“So—I said, ‘Down/ ” repeated the 
black-eyed queen. 

Servitors of the native assemblage 
waved fans and tall rods with bubblelike 
appendages before her flushed face. 
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Polto came up suddenly; an apologetic 

“So, my little one, so. They are from 
Earth, and now you will understand.” 
He turned to the Terrestrians as the girl 
now clung to him, looking with wide, 
curious eyes at the lean, quiet little Gray¬ 
son and the erect, commanding stance of 
Matthews, strange to her eyes used only 
to the shambling, stupid, but amiable 



suddenly. 


Polto’s face was suddenly haggard 
and haunted. He gulped and held the 
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with life and movement, they didn’t 
know what it was all about. Still the 
intelligence was there, somehow un- 
availably within themselves. 

“Matt !” he called. 

Matthews was absorbed in Theresa. 

“You come with me!” Grayson in¬ 
sisted. “I want to talk with you seri¬ 
ously.” 

The spaceman came, and Theresa was 
borne away, pouting. A strange, but 

she meant when she spoke of a better 
weapon? An old one of Polto’s from 

Matthews grinned sheepishly. “What’s 

No one could long remain impatient 
with Matt. Grayson grinned back at 
him. “Everything, Matt,” he said. 
“Have you thought much of what we've 
seen here ? Have you realized what has 
happened to Polto and his daughter 

The younger man sobered. “I sure 
a lot of thinking before we got here 

“So you knew the fuel was low before 
we landed? How'll you get us away?” 
asked Grayson. 

Matthews looked away. “Frankly I’m 
stumped. Sorry. But the Dragon is no 
use without the radite engine, and that 
could be brought only by a rescue ship— 
if we could radio for one. Even then, I 
doubt whether they would come either 
from Mars or Earth—you know what 
the space lords think of this planet. 
We’re stuck . . . unless”—Matthews 
hesitated—“unless a miracle occurs. And 

Well enough for the younger man to 
take it so calmly. Grayson did not want 
to be marooned here forever like Polto. 
But he shrugged resignedly, then bright- 

it is that brings such intelligence to 
Throg’s poor mind. We’ll have some¬ 
thing to occupy us.” 


“Maybe he’ll be able to help us," 
Matthews suggested jokingly. 

Grayson wondered. Might be some¬ 
thing in this, at that. He decided to do a 
great deal of investigating. He was sud¬ 
denly hungry. The odor of xyll steaks 
broiling over the open fire was strong 
in his nostrils. 

“Suppose we could eat a chunk off 
that beast?” he asked Matt. 

“Why not? Polto and Theresa eat 
it and are healthy. Let’s go.” 

Forgetting their problems for the time, 

massed about the glowing coals of the 
fire. Nelson and Polto already were 
gorging themselves. 

“Move over,” said Grayson. 

Nelson and the Italian obligingly 
made room, and he and Matt squatted 
near them. Nelson poked into the coals 


and gave forth a most appetizing aroma. 
“Have a bite,” grinned Nelson. 
Grayson bit; he ate ravenously of the 



wasn’t so bad after all. 


leaning back on his elbows, fully and 
sleepily stuffed with food. The terror 
of that long-gone landing had slipped 
from him again. And the daughter, poor 
kid—all these years of bringing up on 


circle of reposing Venusians. They 
were laughing, happy, obviously banter- 

speech. Occasional loud bursts of 
laughter would greet a sally from one 
of their number. Grayson reflected that 
morons are frequently possessed of an 
unusual amount of wit and good humor. 
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He wished he was able to understand 
their jargon. Why, some of the most 
famous court jesters of ancient Earth 
history had been morons. Perhaps it 

At least they seemed to have no wor- 

His eyes again lighted on Polto. He 
moved over to talk with him. 

“You want to speak to me?” the 

the natives get ? How can they make 
these drawings and put down figures 

The Italian shrugged helplessly. “In 

racial memories perhaps. Inherited 
scraps of knowledge from a higher civili¬ 
zation they’ve lost. Are there any more 
intelligent races on Venus? You must 
have explored it some,” said Grayson. 

Polto shook his head. “Not much. 
The natives will not go—and I cannot 

that it is everywhere the same.” 

Grayson was more than ever puzzled. 
Polto couldn’t help him any, he could 
see that. Scraps of knowledge . . . 
from where ? 

HIS COGITATIONS were inter¬ 
rupted by a wild scream which rang out 
through the swampy fern jungle. 

“Theresa!” yelped Polto. “She is in 
danger.” He leaped to his feet. 

"Easy,” counseled Matthews. “It’s 
her voice, but I don’t think she’s in any 
real danger.” But Polto was already 


Alarmed, Grayson, Matthews, Nel¬ 
son, and most of the natives streaked 
after him. There were other screams. 


which obviously was the “pal; 
queen. A xyll-Hke beast wit 


ous fangs of such tremendous size that 
Grayson could hardly believe his eyes 
had the girl Theresa cornered. The beast 


A dozen heavy spears hung from it. 
The girl was silent now, desperately edg¬ 
ing her way toward the door of her 

spattered almost harmlessly against the 

deeply but with insufficient energy to 
reach a vital spot. Polto had an ancient 

with no more effect than a popgun. But 
the stings of the Bronson charges were 
merely further maddening the monster 
with pain. It wheeled to face its new 


Grayson’s two guns had almost ex¬ 
hausted their loads when Theresa had 


with one of the native crystal-studded 
weapons, a futile thing against that hide. 
She raised it quickly, sighted along the 

ing hiss. No flame, no singing dart or 
other missile, nothing that could be seen 
came from the bit of crystal at the front 
end of the queer arm. The mountain¬ 
ous xyll collapsed into a smoldering, 


Theresa, beyond doubt, had a superior 
weapon. But what was it ? 

Polto had his daughter in his arms 
and was assuring himself of her safety. 
“You all right, bambino ?’’ he asked anx¬ 
iously. “Sure you’re all right?” 

“Yes,” she laughed tremulously. "But 

The Earthmen crowded to the flagged 
porchlike entrance. Matthews, of course, 
nearest to the girl. Grayson, seeing that 
$he was unhurt, turned his attention to 
the weapon she had used. It appeared to 
be made in the crudest manner possible, 
from a piece of a tree lim6, a large 
jagged bit of' crystal, a metal endpiece 
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GRAYSON and Matthews collared 
Polto. “We want to talk with this 
Throg” the scientist told him. “Will 
you interpret for us? You know his. 
language, don’t you ?” 

“But I don’t think I’ll help much.” 
Polto shrugged in the characteristic, 
hopeless gesture. He doesn’t speak any 
English—but he understands you.” 

“What?” Matthews exclaimed. 

^‘It is so . . , you’ll see,” the Italian 

Grayson looked significantly at the 
young pilot of the Dragon. 
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This time Throg shook his head in 
the negative. 

“But you made it!” protested the sci- 

Throg grinned amiably, and with a 
characteristic Poltonian shrug, said: 
“You’re hopeless . . . you’re nuts. 
You’ll drive me crazy.” 

“You get that knowledge from some¬ 
where,” insisted Grayson. 

Again Throg nodded amiably, with a 

“Where do you get it?” Grayson was 
becoming patient and interested. The 

Throg sputtered and mouthed difficult 
Italian, then, surprisingly, mouthed a 
clearly English word, “Dunno,” and 
burst into guttural duckings and click¬ 
ings. One laboriously mouthed word in- 

Polto shook his head slowly and 

signori, and it is hopdess. It does not 
make sense. He is crazy with an 
astounding craziness, I tell you. He 
says he’s cold, but he likes it, and he’s 
going in the house—the big house—be¬ 
cause the ashes fire is going out and the 

Matthews swore gently. “That,” 
said he, “is this thing.” From his 
pocket he drew his notebook and pen¬ 
al. Throg nodded amiably and grabbed 
them. He flopped onto the ground for 
this composition, and labored mightily. 
Long strings of weird mathematical 
symbols followed, traced in sloppy, jerky 

other straggling symbols followed. 

Then he stopped, and the queer little 
frown of terribly labored thought wrin¬ 
kled his placid, shaggy brows. A strag¬ 
gling line of poorly formed, but recog- 


and another, till finally Throg grunted 
in annoyance, handed both notebook and 
pencil to Grayson, and grinned amiably. 
He walked off with a dacking grunt, 
leaving the party where they were. 

Old Nelson shifted his wooden leg 
out of the hole it had sunk into. “He 
got disgusted, I guess.” 

Polto looked after him in resignation. 
“He simply said, ‘I’m tired. Good night,’ 
as usual. He worked unusually long 

Grayson looked after him, then at the 
book. There were fully a dozen lines of 
formulas in unknown characters, and 
perhaps three and a half in familiar form. 

these are translations, we can finish the 
translation. If they aren’t—well, he 
may be willing to try in the ‘morning.’ 
I suppose there is no night here ?” 

“Once in about forty-five hours Venus 
revolvers. It gets a twilight dullness, 
but the refractive atmosphere prevents 
real dark. They all sleep when the 
light gets reddish.” Polto explained. 
“Nothing will make them give up their 

Grayson and Matthews noticed for the 
first time that a duller, redder tinge had 
crept into the gray mist layer. “I sup¬ 
pose we may as well go back to the ship 

Polto smiled and shook his head. 
“Theresa wouldn’t like the ship, and I 
will stay with my little one. She is 

GRAYSON labored over the mathe¬ 
matical formulas stubbornly. The sym¬ 
bols were exceedingly hard to translate, 
even after Matthews, a competent 

or less regularly formed characters. But 
gradually, he was pinning down a long 
series of formulas, laboriously translat¬ 
ing. Some, he found, didn’t translate, 
so he had to use the original characters. 
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Old Nelson made coffee, and fried 
some eggs and potatoes, and they ate. 
“You know,” he said in disgust as he 
saw Grayson’s labors, “I’d be damned 

crazy man’s scratching.” 

Grayson sighed. “I wouldn’t. Not 
when he’s this crazy. That equation 
there, is, I’ve at last determined, a vari- 

That, they’re beginning to^think, may 
have something to do with the stability 
of the atom. And this equation arbi¬ 
trarily introduces a function—this one 
I’ve called F(»)—■which, from the ac- 



“Solution for F(tt),” groaned Gray¬ 
son. “It checks, but I can’t see how it’s 
solved.” 

“And what,” asked Matthews, “would 
the rest be?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
The first one looks like an explanation 

Two hours later Grayson knew. The 
next one was a solution for a different 
F(w), with other. conditions defined. 
Somehow, impossibly, Throg had given 
him twelve different solutions for F(tt) 

of disrupting the atom. Each was, ap¬ 
parently, a sound solution. Each de¬ 
fined a different method. Each method 
defined different products. There was 
another half-completed solution for yet 
another type of disruptive function. 

“Hartman,” said Grayson in weary 


disgust, “would be interested. A moron 
complishment—he got the Nobel prize 

different ways of breaking it down. 
Polto is quite right. They’re crazy. I’m 
going to bed.” 

Matthews looked at the formulas. As 
a space pilot, he knew mathematics fairly 
well. He recognized, by a few simple 
checks, that each of the different solu¬ 
tions was classic, sound, and beautiful. 
But he couldn’t derive the solutions, be¬ 
cause the mathematical steps had been 
left out, and he didn’t think that brand 
of mathematics existed. He went to 


There was a dull, angry gray mist 
curtain hanging over them when they 
awoke. A little exploration revealed all 
of the natives and Polto and Theresa as 
well, sleeping soundly. Grayson irritably 
went back to his mathematics. 

He had an advantage. Working both 

the original against the unknown steps, 
using the power of all Earth’s highest 
mathematics and three calculators in¬ 
stalled in the pilot room of the ship, he 
broke it down. Then, because Throg 


id Matthews readjusted the 


systems that took advantage of perfectly 
magnificent and unheard-of mathemati¬ 
cal methods he had found. Two more 
he developed himself from hints in the 


the machine, started it, and waited. It 
clittered and snapped and chuckled to it¬ 
self for ten minutes, then thunked 
heavily as it printed a solution. Mat¬ 
thews darted forward, but Grayson 
stopped him. 

“Wait,” said the scientist. “That isn't 
the machine it used to be. It now has a 
brain as capable as our moronic friends; 
no longer handicapped like yours or 
mine,” he explained bitterly. 
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“Throg,” asked Matthews, “what 
color is the fire in the sky?” 

HE GRUNTED a single syllable, 
then three more. Polto turned and 
looked sharply at old Nels, then gasped. 
“He says—like Nelson’s shirt!” 

Nelson looked down at his chest in 

startled * at* the* idea! His shirt y was a 
very bright blue, almost violet. 

Matthews grinned. “Get it?” he 
asked at length. 

“No! In the name of Heaven what 
is the answer ?” demanded Grayson. 

“That gadget he drew—I'm beginning 

“He crossed out all the work he did last 
night, and wrote those new formulas. 

matical system. I can recognize two 
parts of them—one from last night’s ef¬ 
forts, and one from your equations of 
the gravity repulser. That gadget turns 
the energy of atoms directly into gravity 
repulsion, or, if you change the setting 
just a little—a repulsion beam. Throg 
said ‘You go away’ because he meant 
that’s what we’d do. He likes candy, but 
for two days we’ve been pestering blazes 
out of him. He’ll be glad to see the 
last of us. That’s our new drive system 
—three sheets of tin, and a homemade 
oscillator, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“But how . . . how . . . how does 

“Look. Last ‘night’ he talked about 
going in the big house because it was 
cold, but he liked cold, and about the 
ashes in the sky going out and the flame 
going out. Then he wrote down those 
atomic equations we never would have 

^“Now, my friends, watch.” Mat¬ 
ing at Throg. Throg turned leisurely 
and crackled his queer language to Polto. 

“He says now that he has two hands 
on one hand and four feet and two feet 


Polto hopelessly. 

“And I,” said Matthews, “thought the 
question ‘How many fingers and toes 
has the one who told you this machine 
you drew? He’s a moron—but, like 

Many of his race are, seemingly. And 
telepathy is queer—it doesn’t weaken 
over any distance, so far as is known. 
You know the earliest Terrestrial ex¬ 
periments . . . the later Mars-Earth 
experiments. All faulty, all utterly un¬ 
reliable—but all equally good. Distance 

“Somewhere in space, there’s a planet 
circling a double-sun system, one of 
which stars is red—like dying ashes, 
one of which is yellow—like flames, 
the people live in huge buildings. 

. . . those people know a great 
about atomic power. Last night 
moronic telepath was picking up the 
thoughts of some scientist unguessable 
billions of miles away. Perhaps even in 

“That crystal weapon?” Matthews 
went on to explain. “They picked up 
the thoughts of the race that doesn’t live 
in great buildings any more—all that 
was long ago to them—and lives under a 
sun as blue as Nels’ shirt. And they 
know tremendously more, even, than 
the race of the twin suns. Throg crossed 
out their elementary equations. You’ll 
find, I’ll bet, that these are a thousand 
times further advanced. And this ma- 

have any other gadgets like the crystal 

Polto was thinking deeply, with con¬ 
stant waves of surprise and comprehen¬ 
sion chasing over his mobile face. He 
burst into Italian at a speed the two 
Americans could scarcely follow: “They 
have, they have, they have! I ... I am 

thought they were! They have a thing 
made out of crystals and stones and 
scraps of metal from my ship and bits 


alikk: 
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one part of it, press the catch, and the 
ray is absorbed by a crystal without 
burning. But if they strap the contrap¬ 
tion onto the carcass of a xyll, it floats 
so that a few men can tow it through 
the jungle!” 

“Simple, eh,” said Matthews. “They 

muscular co-ordination of the moron, 
and the low concentrative powers. But 
they have at their command the knowl¬ 
edge of the greatest minds of the Uni¬ 
verse. The simple things, they make. 

make them. But a transformer is simple 

iron—no matter how complex the elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory is. 

“The theory of their crystal-stick 
weapon is beyond us. but the mechanics 
of the actual gadget is well within their 

Grayson groaned. “We can do—but 
they can know. Matt . . . Matt, you 
take Polto and Theresa and Nels back 
to Earth—you can easily enough with 
that drive—and bring back an expedi¬ 
tion with psychologists. I’ll study here. 
But hurry. I want the psychologists to 


Polto roared in anger. “Take me 



No! No, by ten thousand devils no! I 
shall go. I shall study. I shall learn, 

Matthews grinned. “Nels, you don’t 
want to stay?” 

Old Nelson grinned. “Not if I can 
help it. If that thing works—” 

“It’ll work. Probably the best en¬ 
gineers within this galaxy—and perhaps 

Theresa came over toward them. 
Throg, sucking a block of candy, was 
leading her. “Gooobugh,” said Throg. 

dozen other natives disappearing with 

Theresa looked up at the Americans. 
“Throg said you wanted me,” she said 

“You want to go to Earth?” asked 
Matthews. 

“Theresa looked up at him doubtfully. 
“Maybe you tell me about it first, eh?” 

Grayson snorted softly. Theresa 
would go all right, and Matthews would 
do a job of telling her about Earth. He 
looked at Polto. Polto stuck out his 
straggly gray beard and solemnly 
nodded. 

“She go,” he said softly'. 
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PRESSURE 


breathing of the fine clean air that had ■ "Sucker!” said Silk, staring after him 
happened along. It was a lovely day. sadly. 


He pulled his belt in a notdi, and un- But he pulled out all his money—three 
easily rubbed his disturbing overnight nickels, four pennies, a quarter, and a 
beard. He looked at his fingernails with Canadian dime. 



Silk stood back a little, straightening 

out his coat. He grinned. A MONTH LATER a little man, 

“Aw, if it ain’t Peaches Dugan!” nattily dressed in old clothes, if you can 

“Silk!” Peaches Dugan yelled again, imagine that, entered the revolving door 

grabbing both of Silk's shoulders, of the Iroquois National Liberal Loan 



Peaches’ heavy face fell. “Yeah, I Silk smiled approvingly. “Very, 


know. It took Robert Benchley three good. You will now proceed to hand 
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Silk stiffened. “Quiet!” he hissed, 

Drearily, ominous through the dusk 
came the chuckt-chuckt of motorcycles. 

Silk lit another cigarette, and puffed 
on it slowly, thoughtfully. The-sound 


the arm, and they sauntered toward the 
ship, Andy pulling back a little uncer- 


began to feel that that was appropriate. 
His grip on the other’s arm tightened. 
The chuckt-chuckt of the troopers’ ve¬ 
hicles swelled, then stopped altogether 
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ship had vaulted off the runway at tre¬ 
mendous speed, and was now cutting 
up through the atmosphere at a sharp 

"Hell's bells,” he thought as he lost 
When he came to, the first thing he 

1 M, ^ t mOTe r r y hT«ulted^ nn He took 
a soul-satisfying breath. “And lucky 



as easy as on Earth. 

He crossed the aluminum floor and 
wjth little chills racing up and down his 
back, pulled metal blinds away from a 
starboard port. 


"Aw!” he muttered. The Moon, a 
great, white, pockmarked circle, larger 



They held Silk for five minutes. Then, 
shaking his head, he hurriedly pulled 



He went across to the port side and 
He dropped that blind. Then he sat 

the board admiringly, “a speedometer 
and a mileage gadget.” He decided that 
there must be complex integrators under 
the board which registered the amounts 






HURRICANE JOHN 

wandering around m a sort of trance, 
he went back to the mirror, and stared 
in growing horror at himself. 

“Silk,” he whispered, “your eyes are 

He was a big, tough, horny-handed adven¬ 
turer with no moral sense. Kicked out of his na- 

look at your arms!” The figure in the 

and also its bare legs. There were 
ridges of unnatural-looking flesh that 
had grown like bracelets around them. 

He arrives in a city run by magicians, hypno- 

You'll get a kick out of reading how "Hurri- 

and suddenly uttered a cry, and put his 
hands up to his aching head. 

“Aw,” he groaned. "I’m going crazy. 

With a sudden intake of breath he 

Norvell W. Page's 

to take liis mind off his horror by look¬ 
ing at the still images of stars and Sun. 

FLAME WINDS 

UNKNOWN 

He got a book on horses from a chest 
of books, and tried to read. He dis¬ 
covered that his eyesight was bad. Sud¬ 
denly he was . shivering. He went aft 
and put power into the electric coils of 

still he shivered, whether 1 with fear or 
fever he did not know. 

He found himself thinking very hard 
all of a sudden. 

NOW ON SALE 

20c A COPY 

“ridges in the barrel of a gun which 
make a bullet spin. But Andy wanted 
to put the rifling vanes on the ship. 
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DONE IN OIL 


the wives have known all along any- have them filled and ready to load when 
how ! Do you see?” we arrive. Moreover, McNab, Inter- 



"The Arachne will have to return with who gets the idea and jumps, stabs, 
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who’d rather smell like Molil the rest 
of their lives than be heckled as sissies 
by people who met them on the street. 

McNab, it appeared, had certainly 
started something when that thirst had 

whispered to him that in the Orkad sec- 


it, McNab thought—before he really 
thought too deeply—and he whooped 
with delight. When he heard his laugh¬ 
ter echoing through the tunnel he stared 
toward the bridge, fully expecting Par¬ 
sons to appear and heave a bomb at him. 
The black gang peered into the tunnel, 

the years anybody had been with Mc¬ 
Nab had they seen him so much as smile. 

The tunnel! It ran the length of the 
Arachne, the full two hundred and sev¬ 
enty-five feet of her. and it was traversed 

and round the main-line helix—which 
clanked as perfectly as it had when first 
installed—and the motor’s rotor wound 

outside the staircase, in case anybody 

ship without having to walk, but Mc¬ 
Nab almost never used them. They 

travel, anyhow. 

JOSH, starting at the top of the ship, 
began his usual inspection. He’d in¬ 
spected the ship from end to end, in- 
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side and out, a dozen times while she’d 
been in port, but he always checked her 
again, thoroughly, before the helicopter 
tug's turned her loose. 

He sighed as he started downward 
from the bridge, visualizing the ship as 

through the walls of the tunnel. From 
his own quarters, in the eye of his mind, 
he could see the great magneso-beryl 
girders which branched out from the 
key section under the bridge, to form a 
tracery through the ship, distributing 


Those girders were McNab’s delight, 

in motion, and they always said to 
McNab: 


The crew, in passenger days, used to 
have their quarters among the girders, 

shapes imaginable, since they had to fit 
the queer angles left by girders and hull. 
Now—he snorted when he thought of it 
—those sections would be filled with vats 

lived there would now be Molil! He 
licked his lips, almost able to taste the 
horrid stuff on them. Then he went 
hastily on down the circular stairway 

What a ship the Arachne, was! Ten 

her weight in gold to McNab, because 
he knew her by heart and loved her be¬ 
yond expression. Level after level he 

around: What had once been the pas¬ 
sengers’ quarters and the belt prome¬ 
nade—but now would be filled with 
those damnable vats—main lounge, bar, 

which had been turned into freight com- 

were to be, virtually, vat's filled with 
Molil. Even the elevator shafts would 


probably be fitted out to hold the blasted 

He almost, for a moment, dived into 
the tunnel to end it all, until it occurred 
to him that he’d never had an experi¬ 
ence in his life—save at his wife’s fu¬ 
neral—that didn’t have its element of 
fun, and that it might be well to wait 
and see how things turned out. 

What a honey the whole ship was! 
Two hundred and seventy-five feet of 
her, two hundred and fifty feet in diam¬ 
eter amidships, magnesium-beryl hull 
plates. He tried not to think of her 
with too much love in his heart,.realiz¬ 
ing now as he did that Parsons consid¬ 
ered him to blame for the disgrace that 
must inevitably come to her when she 
got her internal bath of Molil! - 

He was already homesick for the 
Arachne as he now knew her, as com¬ 
pared to what his imagination told him 
she would be like when she again set 
her bottom down on Earth—loaded from 
truck to keelson with that mole-cheek 
bath! He knew just how it would be 
with the Arachne. He remembered 
something he had done as a child. He’d 
found a nest of robins. They were baby 
robins with insatiable appetites. He’d 
thought they might like linseed oil, of 
which he happened to have a supply. 
So he had fed the robins all they would 
take, and robins never knew what they 
could take, even when he set them out 
of the nest and watched them try to go 
places—about as successfully as frogs 
who’d swallowed an overdose of buck- 

Multiply the robins by the frogs until 
you got the size of the Arachne , and you 
had something! 

FOR just one moment, after assuring 
himself that everything was shipshape, 
and that it was time he reported as much 
to Parsons on the bridge, he wished he 
had jumped from the end of the tunnel. 
He even thought of asking Parsons to 
shoot him, or to make good, on the re- 
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“So? Whut?” 

this: ‘Molil . . ^ McNab*. I'll 
scuttle her first . . . McNab . . . 
Molil! Barratry answers! McNab 
. . . Molil,’ and then, chief, there was 
a dash of ‘that rat Caperton’ in his rav- 


cided, could scarcely be worse, 
when he came to think of it, he'd 1 
situations in the past when 
couldn’t have been worse, and he’< 
aged not only to pull through the 
to do right well for McNab. I 
ways, hitherto, he’d had to thi 
way through, after making an e: 


through the ship again, finding the skip¬ 
per nowhere—until he tried the bridge a 
second time. And there was Parsons. 

“Bin sarrchin’ ye hither an’ yon, 

“The place of the skipper of this ship, 
McNab,” said Parsons savagely, “is on 
the bridge. Didn’t it occur to you that 
I might be here? I haven’t left since 

McNab gasped. Either Parsons was 
lying, or the crew was, or the ship was 
haunted by the ghost of her own skip¬ 
per—or McNab himself was seeing 

seeing something or 


d actually been th 
That was tl 
s already d 


ossibly bring back? Well, then, 
i supply. Hereafter, aboard the 
ladies bathed in Molil! 


ip? He, McNab, on a re- 
o Jupiter, had gone to the 
ion for a drap of forbidden 


for the brew had kept him floating al 
the way back to Earth—at the time he’c 
thought himself quite capable of float 


when he’d snapped oi 
thought until 

^ Noback or 
e the ! 




it had b 


Beautiful ladies 
thought themselves beautiful, > 
veloping mole-cheek splotches c 
cheeks, foreheads, necks, lips 

from which they grew, and © 
For all McNab kr 


McNAB made his routine report to 
Parsons, then was peremptorily ordered 

company for a Venusian at this point, 
McNab was glad to go. Things, he de- 


And mole-cheek v 
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AND what protection did McNab 



turn into a profit for Josh McNab. He 
couldn’t have conceived of a situation 
any more nearly impossible than the one 
in which he now found himself. But, 



still, there might be a way to work out 
of it with advantage to himself. 

But while he pondered the matter a 
parade of women passed the eye of his 
mind, his vivid imagination. An army 
of women with sharp fingernails and 
hairy-moled cheeks, and they were not 
only shaking their talons at Josh Me- 
Nab, but they were yelling at their hus- 
bands: “There goes that McNab fel¬ 
low! Why don’t you pay hin^ out for 

“Four thousand women had forty 
thousand finger- and thumbnails, 
whereas four thousand men had eight 
thousand hard fists—and eight thousand 
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harshly shod feet with sharp tdes. He 
couldn’t figure out which he didn’t pre¬ 
growing, because the mole-cheek fungus 
The more McNab thought about it, 
sure how many days and nights they’d 

the splotched women kept right on 
threatening him themselves and telling 
their husbands to slug him and give him 
the boots—or whether they were headed 
for Jupiter or the Earth. There were 
times when he wished#there were some 
excuse he could suggest to Parsons, 
whereby their return to Earth would be 
by way of Pluto and all the other plan¬ 
ets within reach. He forgot that quickly 
when he realized that they’d be loaded 
with Mold all that time, unless they 

the' rest of their lives before picking up 


But if they did this, what of the 
women on Earth with mole-cheek? 
Could he possibly desert them? Mc¬ 
Nab, giving the matter thought, an¬ 
swered himself firmly in the affirmative! 
He wasn’t a humanitarian. As long as 
he didn’t have to live with the women, 
they could be covered with moles for all 
he cared! 

There just, wasn’t any answer to any¬ 
thing. Except that he had to go through 

somehow come out of it with flying 


Tlie Arachne didn’t explode; Parsons 
didn't, either, and McNab supposed they 
must have talked together a bit, though 
he couldn’t remember anything except 
the incubus composed of Molil and mole¬ 
cheeked women that hung over all his 

Inevitably the Arachne was warped 
into her Jovian berth by helicopter tugs, 
and McNab looked out a port to see 
what was going on. He could see the 
faces of Earth sojourners, and bulbous- 


last one of them seemed to be dying of 
the landing stage were the monsters! 

Vats in segments that, when fastened 
together, would exactly fit the belt 

cranny! Vats that would fill all storage 
space; vats that would fill unused crew 
quarters. Vats that would fit into what 
had once been the lounge, the bar, the 
social hall. 

And stretched out in other segments 
together, could fit only one part of the 
Ieled the tunnel! 

the Arachne on her return journey! 

even have room enough to gurgle in, 
though lie knew it would find a way, 
naturally, to gurgle—and that its gur¬ 
gling would be a kind of hellish, endless 
laughter at Josh McNab himself. 


HIS EYES played over the shapes 
of the monsters. Rhomboids of metal, 
rectangles, triangles, circles, cubes, pyra¬ 
mids, spheres—all the shapes the mind 
of man could think of, and.McNab rec¬ 
ognized every one. knew just where 
each particular Molil container would 
fit. Yonder was a pyramid that would 
fit into that space through which the 
magpeso-beryl girders started to splay 
out to distribute themselves through the 
upper part of the Arachne. Hell, it 

shapes. There were spaces of all shapes 
and all sizes aboard the Arachne. Out 
there beyond the port he could see a 
shape and size of Molil container for 
every piece of space aboard the Arachne, 
and instantly, in the eye of his mind, he 
fitted each container into its place, be¬ 
cause he knew every place by heart as 
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nobody aboard the Arochne —< 


“Rather imposing, eh, McNab?” said 
a kindly, soft voice that McNab, for a 
couldn’t place at all. But be- 
whirled he placed it, and his 


Parsons might not be as crazy as he 
seemed to be. For if he were, how 
could he possibly think of the one thing 
best calculated to lower the morale of 
McNab? That job of loading Molil, 
packing the Arochne solid with it! 

No, there was nothing wrong with 
the skipper, however much he might 
pretend. McNab’s eyes narrowed as he 
assured himself of this. Then his teeth 
locked together, and his jaws ridged 
with determination. So, the skipper 
would ride Josh McNab, eh? 



mgh. Nothing Parso 
and the crew could find to drink in t 
regular places would render them ii 
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mune to Molil smell. McNab, know¬ 
ing this, grinned. He knew the perfect 
antidote! He'd make one sneak to 
Orkad before Parsons came back aboard 
—-after which he, McNab, wouldn’t be 
able to smell anything, for days and 
nights, especially if he brought a bottle 

a prospect he could even endure the 
smell now! 

Faster and louder gurgled the Molil, 
en route to milady’s bath! 


IV. 

JOSH McNAB had done a good job 
of loading the Arachne. He had got 
every container aboard her, secured it, 
filled it with nice, odorous Molil—all 
except the very topmost vat, which was 
shaped like one of those wooden “heads” 
he had seen, on which certain artists 

big vat, and it was strategically located, 
though for just what he didn't at the 
moment know. He simply had a hunch 
to keep that last vat empty to the last 

thing besides Molil. It might, in some 
fashion or other, represent the margin 
of profit McNab always allotted himself 
in a deal of this kind—although noth¬ 
ing under heaven of this kind had ever 
happened before to anybody, anywhere. 

Parsons had not yet returned—nei¬ 
ther had a member of the crew. There 
were many places in West Orkad where 
a man could drink, so when Parsons 
came back and missed McNab, he 
would conclude that McNab had gone 
to some place Parsons hadn’t. So, at 
least, McNab hoped-for he headed as 
straight for Orkad as he could. He 
would, he promised himself, drink a 
lot, very fast, and get away from Orkad 
before he passed out and got to rolling 
in those big mushroomlike things that 
caused women to get mole-cheek. 


Maybe, if he were careful, he wouldn’t 
brush against any of them, and so would 
return immaculate from the drinking 
places of the hoodlums. 

Yes, and he would place various bot¬ 
tles in his clothing before he took a 
single drink, for fear, after drinking, he 
might forget the bottles, or fall into the 
fungus stuff before he could stow them. 
He knew the way very well, and wasted 
little time. The Jovian who ran the 
place grinned at him, listened, took his 
money, gave him a bottle for each pocket, 

“I’m grateful for your trade, Chief 
McNab. Therefore, drink what you 
care to pay for first, and the last drinks’ll 
be on the house.” 

McNab's eyes narrowed. He knew 
exactly how the Orkad liquor worked. 
So, placing a finger alongside his nose, 
and looking very wise—for between the 
odor of Molil and anticipation of the 
delights of Orkad brew he was already 
weaving on his pins—McNab said: 

“Aye, an’ thank ye! If ye dinna mind. 
Josh McNab will drrrink th’ free liquor 
first.” 

“But if you do,” said the Jovian, 
aghast, “you’ll be knocked out before 
you can buy a drink, and where does 
my profit go?” 

“It’s plain t’ see,” said McNab, “thot 
there be nae Hielands i’ Juppiter! Nor 
brawny Scuts wi’ teet feests wi' mony!” 

The Jovian grinned doubtfully. His 
grin faded as Josh McNab started drink¬ 
ing the drink “on the house.” In all 
probability it was the tallest and broad¬ 
est single drink that anybody had ever 
imbibed in Orkad. Certainly Josh had 
never paid for a drink that big. It was, 
in fact, all the drinks rolled into one 
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With great care, and at great speed, 
: avoided the monstrous growths along 
te way. He laughed triumphantly 
hen he passed the last one of them— 
listing with admirable strength of will 
le urge to roll in it as a sort of gesture 
: defiance—and settled down to float, 
» he had raced right through the mush- 


of Parsons’ orders, and he had never 
actually disobeyed a superior’s order in 
his life. Me Nab had found his margin 
of profit. 

He knew exactly what he had to do, 
what he had to get. and where to find 
it. He knew Orkad and West Orkad 
as he knew the palms of his own hands. 
Moreover, he’d saved enough money on 
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Arachnei ul of Molil tanks. 


eyes of Parsons, even after that potent 
drink, turned away and started his tour 
—which would be endless if Parsons had 
his way—of inspection. Parsons called 
him back. 



rangements. If, when you get back to 
Earth, you’re not so saturated with Molil 
that you’ll never get it out of your sys¬ 
tem, then I don’t know anything about 
the stuff.” 

“Aye, sirrrr!” said Josh McNab. 


out a port. If that fails—and I doubt important!” 

you’re tough enough to stand it all the “Then I'll have you so saturated you 

get back.” “Then ye lose, skipperrr! For Josh 

“Aye, sirrrr McNab is not one to be beat so easy. 

“I therefore, McNab, relieve you of He has a way to de-smell himself, as he 
the routine business of looking after ha’ indicatit yesterda’.” 
















DfSIfill foil Lift 

Concluding an article ' a highly interesting subject _ 

why the Octopus Men f m Mars won't look that way! 




petition is, of course, not conscious: each 



their protection. 

If two phyla adopt the same solution 
independently, the results will probably 
be quite similar regardless of how 
unrelated the animals are. But the resem¬ 
blance applies only to the features actu¬ 
ally involved in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem. For example, the porpoise and 

in the shape of their limbs and their 
general streamlined form. But one is 
still a warm-blooded air-breathing mam¬ 
mal and the other is still a cold-blooded 
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the primitive lancelet and the degener; 


2 of an arthropod—jointed-legged 
lal: insect, spider, centipede, crab, 


heard an anti-predator propose that man 
should on that account be exterminated. 

To get down to the architecture of our 
extra-terrestrial: We’ve already decided 
that he will have to be good-sized and 
active. Will he be entirely soft-bodied, 
or will he have a skeleton of some sort ? 

topus squilching along on dry land can 
guess the answer to that. For legs, 
rubbery, boneless tentacles like those of 


body and giving oxygen direct access to 

escape therefrom. This system, like the 
ameba’s pseudopodal crawling, works 
very well, but in its proper size-range 
only. Some insects have a crude respira¬ 
tory system. Watch a wasp—which, be- 


hard all-inclosing shell there isn’t any 
direction in which you can grow. Liv¬ 
ing arthropods get around the difficulty 
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to teach it. Such contact between one 
generation and the next is probably 

gence. It's probably the only way that 
acquired knowledge can be passed on; 

growth would be to put enough growth 
cells in the exoskeleton to enable the 
whole thing to expand, the way a ver¬ 
tebrate skeleton does. But this would 
mean supply the cells with blood on both 
sides of the shell. The arthropod would 
have to have a skin outside his shell to 

nourishing it, something like the velvet 
on a deer’s antlers. Such a scheme 

advantages of the chordate and athropod 
patterns rather than their advantages. 
It might be possible to work out some 
trick combination of arthropod and 
chrodate characters that would enable 


the little lancelet, Amphioxus, has sir 
a tube running his length, called tl 
notochord, foreshadowing the true bac 
bone of vertebrates. But to stiffen tl 
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gland that takes the place o! all these 
and in addition stores calcium salts for 
strengthening his shell after each molt. 
Or compare yourself with a mollusk 
such as an octopus, who has his head at 
what is normally his rear end and has 
his “legs” arranged in a circle around 
his mouth. 

kingdoms do show certain resemblances. 
As they differ so markedly in other re¬ 
spects. it seems likely that the features 
that they do have in common are more 
or less necessary to the construction of a 
highly organized animal. 

For example, they are nearly all bi¬ 
laterally symmetrical, at least outside. 
(The right and left sides do usually 
differ somewhat, but principally with 
respect to the location of the internal or¬ 
gans. Most of them have a definite 
head at the front end, in which is located 
the main nerve-ganglion or brain, the 
mouth, and the principal sense organs. 
Those that lack the head are principally 


number of legs arranged along the sides 
or bottom of the body. 

Our e.-t. might have any of a number 
of arrangements of his internal organs 
and still function adequately. A de¬ 
tailed discussion of the problem would 
take a whole article by itself, so we 
shall confine our attention to externals. 


HOW MANY legs, would he have? 
That depends on how many fins or other 
paired appendages the aquatic form he 
descended from had. With us, our fish 
ancestor had four paired fins, wherefore 
we have four limbs. There might have 
been only two. The mud-hooper Peri- 
ophthalmus, a fish apparently in the 
process of coming out on land, hops 
around on his two strong pectoral fins 

quite practical. In Tyrannosaurus and 
several flightless birds, such as the kiwi. 


vestiges or have disappeared altogether 

But if our e.-t. is to develop intel¬ 
ligence, he will need some organ to 
manipulate things with. The most intel¬ 
ligent horse could not possibly build a 

sary to enable him to do either. 

cal reasons not as satisfactory as a pair 
of grasping limbs like our arms. Not 
being stiffened by bone, it has little 
strength in compression; it can pull, but 
not push; that is, it can’t push when fully 
extended, though it makes a fair pusher 
wiien rolled up into a ball. Likewise it 

The pointed liplike flaps on the nostril 
end are useful, but not quite as good as 
fingers. And one of these organs isn’t 
enough for complicated work. The ele¬ 
phants might get somewhere if they had 
four trunks apiece (pleasant thought!) 
A two-legged animal with grasping feet, 
like many birds, can manipulate things 
a little, but the awkward business of 
having to balance on one foot while he 
uses the other leaves him no better off 
than the elephant. So our e.-t. would 
be more likely to go places if he had at 
least four limbs to begin with, two for 

nipulating. 

The question might occur to you, why 
couldn’t a two-limbed animal evolve a 
pair of arms out of nothing? I don’t 

vertebrates new r limbs for some reason 
never have developed. A fish phylum 
has little difficulty in developing new 
structures. It can form new bones by 
evolving a cartilagenous structure and 
then calcifying the cartilage. But once 
the chordates came out on land they.lost 
this power. They can still evolve car¬ 
tilagenous structures out of nothing, or 
nearly nothing: witness the cartilage 
stiffening of the whale’s flukes. But this 
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structure of the molecules. Exposure eyes and mouth: above his eyes, for in- 



OUR e.-t. would probably have his 
ears in his head, instead of in his knees 
or other parts as in some insects. The 
strong tendency among the more com¬ 
plex animals toward pairing of external, 
sense organs implies that there would 
probably be two ears. They might or 
might not have external flaps around 
the ear openings like a mammal. And 



the human external ear. 

would be possible. Our e.-t. might have 
a beak, or a lower jaw in separate inde¬ 
pendently movably halves like a snake. 
He might even have a pair of jaws 
moving sideways, like an arthropod, 
though the greater mechanical complex¬ 
ity of this type of jaw structure in pro¬ 
portion to the -work accomplished is an 




one feature. Suppose an animal is liv¬ 
ing a life in which its color is of little 
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large size does confer an advantage. 
And suppose that a possible gene-muta¬ 
tion results not only in large size, but 
in darker color. When this type dis¬ 
places its predecessor, the species will 
have become larger and darker, though 
the darkening is of no use. It might 
even be slightly harmful and still pre- 

anced by the advantage of the increased 

the way of color, hair-distribution, flaps 
of skin, and so forth are allowable to 

of his planet would correspond to 

build, with a greater probability of six 

result in larger animals and animals of 
slender, storklike build. It would make 
an intelligent arthropod a little more 
plausible. Thus we have the paradox 
that the size of the animals varies in¬ 
versely with that of the planet. Dim- 


ONE final word. Some writers give 
their e.-t.’s a form practically identical 
with that of man, which is very unlikely, 
if not impossible. But then they go on 

mind, is just plain silly. 

The possibility of interfertility de¬ 
pends on the number and arrangement 
of the chromosomes in the germ cells, 

genes in the chromosomes. Chromo¬ 


|like filterable druses. P Each is made up 
. of hundreds of thousands of atoms, ar¬ 
ranged just so. Minor variations in the 
arrangements of atoms in the genes al¬ 
low for the amount of variation within a 
species that we see in H. sapiens, for ex¬ 
ample. Greater differences mean that 
the offspring, if any, are sterile; still 
greater, that the two would-be parents 
will not be interfertile at all. There will 
be no interfertility unless the plans of 
these genetic mechanisms are very 
much alike indeed. Talk of interfertility 
between widely separated species is like 
talking of interchangeability of parts be¬ 
tween a Diesel engine and a type-cast- 

j No matter how manlike onr e.-t.’s are, 
they will—unless you assume that they 

millions of years of independent evolu¬ 
tion. During this time the arrange¬ 
ments of their enormously complicated 
hereditary machinery will have varied 
all over the lot. Consider the number 
of possible arrangements of the millions 
of atoms in the genes of one germ cell. 
The chance of these two life forms’ end¬ 
ing up with almost identical arrange¬ 
ments of their atoms, genes, and chro¬ 
mosomes would be one in—I don’t know, 
nor does anybody else, but it would be 

of the visible universe in microns. Earth- 
Mars hybrids! Phoey! 
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fear of the Basilisk, fighting for a place 
on the outbound ships. 

LEANING for a moment against the 
balcony door, Chan caught his breath. 
He must have a- spacesuit. And his 

the locker rooms beyond this frightened 
crowd, beside the great valve where he 
had enterpd the New Moon. He must 



ing throng. That was the longer way. 
It meant the danger that the valve crew 
would be warned. But he could not 
take the other. 

It took him endless minutes to make 
his way through the crowd. He heard 
the distant sob of sirens and the thun¬ 
der of annunciators beating against the 
roar of the mob. He knew that the 
hunt was spreading. He was aware of 
his head towering above all those about 

But he came at last to the little door 
marked “Employees Only/’ and slipped 
through it into the locker rooms. Here 
was less confusion than he had found 
anywhere—the workers in the great 
sign, he supposed, were less concerned 
about the Basilisk. He hurried to the 


stripped off his borrowed clothing, flung 



marching out. Chan entered, as the last 
of them stepped out, and made a ges¬ 
ture to the man at the controls. But 
he had turned to listen, as: 


"Warning!” an annunciator crackled. 
“Close all locks—until Dcrron is caught. 
This man is attempting to escape the 
New Moon. There is a half-million re¬ 
ward. Derron is six feet three, be- 

Chan saw quick suspicion change to 
certainty in the eyes of the man at the 
controls, heard the beginning of his 
muffled shout to the armored men. He 
caught the glint of quick-drawn weapons. 

He leaped forward to the outer gate. 
His bright-clad fist shattered the glass 
over the emergency lever—intended to 
be used only when the massive valve 
was closing upon a man’s body. He 
pulled down the lever. 

The gate before him flung open, as 
the one behind automatically clanged 

air spewed him out. The geopeiler 
stopped his spinning flight, brought him 
to the platform where he had landed. 

He found the wire marked “Sec¬ 
tor 17B,” snapped the belt of his suit 
to it, and squeezed the little spindle. 
The geopeiler sent him out along the 

Five hundred miles to go. The great 
sign’s web spread about him, against the 
dark of space. Silver wires burned 
white in the glare of the Sun. Great 
mirrors glinted, filters glowed red and 
blue and green. And he glimpsed the 
gibbous Earth, huge and mistily bril¬ 
liant, so near that he could almost reach 
out and touch the disk of snowy cloud 
that covered Europe. 

Five hundred miles—but he pushed 

warning must be flashing out, he knew. 



His searching eyes found the Phan¬ 
tom Atom . The tiny ship was safe— 
incredible good fortune!—still hidden 
behind the great foil mirror. The geo¬ 
peiler Carried him to its valve. 
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regarded, before science destroyed"them. 

est thought, turned against the Basilisk, 
can lead surely to unpleasant death. 

“For I have suffered manifold indig- 

Many once ignored me, scorned me, 
injured me. Now they shall look up 
where they once looked down, worship 
whom once they hated. For now I am 
the Basilisk. 

“Therefore, commander, I am taking 
one hundred of the foremost citizens 
from the System. They have been the 
leaders in the foolish attempt to destroy 
nie, and therefore I can deal with them 
without compunction. I shall use them 
without remorse for the text of a peculiar 
lesson to mankind. One, out of the 
hundred, shall be permitted to survive 



the communicator. Some cold, gloating 
madness in it sent a shudder through 
Jay Kalam’s thin, weary body; set rough 
goose pimples over his flesh. 

that leering voice. “And one will come 
back to tell the rest. You already know 
most of the hundred, commander. Ala- 
doree, with her secret 1 weapon—what 
good is AKKA, commander, against the 
shadow of the Basilisk? John Star. 
Bob Star, and his wife and their child— 
there would have been another, com¬ 
mander ; you keep few secrets from the 
Basilisk! I have taken a few others of 
your most conspicuous legionnaires. I 
have taken a score of private individuals, 
mostly scientists and financiers—among 
them three men you know, from the 
New Moon, Hannas and Comaine and 
. Brelekko. I have taken the sixty mem¬ 
bers of the Green Hall Council—and 
you could not name sixty others in all 
the System, commander, equally distin- 



Kalam, you will not need to be told who 
the hundredth is to be. And now fare- 

With that, the humming whisper 
ceased. Jay Kalam dropped the com¬ 
municator. A swift hand snatched the 



“We heard the Basilisk, commander. 
But triangulation is impossible—because 
the message was transmitted from our 
own station! We haven’t yet discovered 

up. But guard yourself, Commander 
Kalam! You got the threat that you 

taken, Hal Samdu will take my place. 
The legion will carry on against the 
Basilisk. That criminal must be de¬ 
stroyed !” 
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f unknown power. Giles 
Habibula opened another locked door, 
and they entered a long dim-lit cham- 

For illuminated dials and gauges shone 
in endless rows, signal lights flashed, 
signal bells rang, automatic switches 
made an endless muffled clicking. 

EERILY, this room was also empty, 
blaster, Chan Derron shuddered. This 

how uncanny, as if it had been itself 
alive. 

‘ The Basilisk is not here,” said Stella 
Eleroid. “I hardly expected him to be. 
But I believe I can operate the geo¬ 


look for him.” 

“Good,” Chan said. “I think I know 
where to look. Try the vicinity of the 
red star Ulnar XIV, about eighty light- 


white ray flashed. The monster fell, 
sprawling weirdly over a bank of dials, 
before it could lift the legion-type blaster 

“Don’t worry,” Chan called to Giles 
and the girl. “I got it!” 

But the violet eyes of Stella Eleroid 
were startled and grave. 


“The arrival of that m 


“We’ve found it, Chan!” ca 
girl’s eager voice. Her eyes we 
upon a tiny, shielded screen in 
oblong control box. “The plact 


red star. In the middle of a high polar 
plateau, there’s a clearing in the jungle. 
Mines. Furnace stacks. Metal roofs of 
factories. The foundation, miles long, 
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drew his eyes upward. And he saw the 
geofractor. ^ ^ 

Miles long, dead-black globes of force 
bound with cyclopean metal rings, it 



HIS GREAT hand snatched the lit¬ 
tle black calculating machine out of Abel 
Davian’s swelling fingers. He smashed 
it against the rock, seized a fragment of 
stone and pounded it to scrap and dust. 

“What, sir?” The little gambler 
blinked bewilderedly at him through 
thick lenses. “What are you doing?” 

“Conducting an allergic sensitivity 
test,” Chan rapped at him. 

Chan glanced up at the stupendous 
shape of the falling geofractor, about at 
the appalled, hushed scores upon the 

thought, almost with gratitude. 

said We “Yousee/’ > he told Abef Davian, 
“when I helped Dr. Eleroid’s disguised 


dered about the possible utilities of your 
portable calculator.” 

Rigid, pallid, Abel Davian was star- 


now,” Chan’s swift, grim voice went on. 
“And I observe that again you mani¬ 
fest an extreme allergic susceptibility to 
my body. It is a rare but proven phe- 

body acting .as allergens to another. Its 
very rarity made the identification posi¬ 
tive_even before I had checked it by 

proving that your little calculating ma¬ 
chine was the remote-control box of the 
geofractors, Mr. Basilisk!” 

Ashen, palsied, the little man was cow¬ 
ering back from him. His pale, hunted 
eyes flashed up at the mass of the fall¬ 
ing geofractor, that now spanned half 
the greenish sky. They came back to 

with a triumphant hatred. 

“What if I am the Basilisk?” his 
cracked voice snarled defiantly. “I’ll 
still be the winner—because you all will 
die 1” His feral eyes flickered over the 


Brelekko, because they robbed me, on 
the New Moon, for twenty years. 
Kalam—because the legion stopped my 


years, as Dr. Enos’Claggfon the Devil’s 
Rock. The Green Hall Council—be- 
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